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AN EXPERIMENT TO INCREASE VOCABULARY 



ANNIE F. KELLOGG 
Delaware, Ohio 



During the second semester of 1920, an experiment the aim of 
which was to increase the vocabulary of the pupils was commenced 
with a group of high-school Juniors and Seniors in the Demonstra- 
tion School of Ohio Wesleyan University. It was completed at the 
end of the school year in May. The statistical results are of slight 
value owing to the small size of the group and because it was not 
possible to have a control group for purposes of comparison. 
Further experimentation along this line should be made with 
larger numbers and with control groups. However, a brief account 
of the experiment as it was carried out may at least prove sugges- 
tive to high-school teachers. 

The Demonstration School is conducted in a centralized school 
near Delaware, Ohio, where the pupils had, when the university 
began its work there, an extremely limited reading vocabulary, 
because most of them, according to their own statements, read 
nothing but the local semi-weekly newspapers, which they did 
not peruse very faithfully, if one might judge from their lack of 
familiarity with the news. A few of them read magazines, 
principally of one type — farm journals — but while these few were 
fond of reading, they did not read books, although there were 
several hundred in the school library. 

During the first semester they were embarrassed by the fact 
that teachers and speakers who came to the school used words 
which they did not understand. This may suggest that the use of 
this centralized school as a demonstration school had transformed 
it into a "high-brow" institution. On the contrary, the teachers 
were accustomed to high-school work, and even visiting speakers 
used words within the comprehension of the average high-school 
pupil. These boys and girls were, possibly, above the average in 
intelligence, but their narrow range of reading had limited their 
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vocabularies. An additional reason for their ignorance of language 
familiar to those of their age in town schools is the custom which 
prevails in some of the centralized schools of having all the children, 
from first grade up, present at every general assembly of the school, 
so that speakers invited to address the high school naturally use 
words comprehensible to the many tiny tots also in their audience, 
making it unnecessary for the older pupils to exert themselves in 
order to go beyond their former achievements as listeners in the 
lower grades. 

As these pupils all began to read books during the year, it is 
impossible to tell how much any increase of vocabulary was due to 
this fact and how much to the experiment which is to be described. 
Much of it is probably due to the definite effort made in connection 
with the experiment, however, as their interest in books was slow 
in developing. As far as reading is concerned, it may be said 
that all were advised, and finally required, to keep reading at 
some book, even if it took the whole year to finish it. Guidance 
was given in choosing the book, with much attention to individual 
tastes and the results varied from a list of a dozen or more used by 
one pupil to at least two read by the least responsive. They avoided 
books if possible, however, during the first semester, and encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries were regarded, at first, as sealed mysteries, 
and later, as bores. The end of the year found a decided change 
in feeling, with practically all recognizing books as the key to a 
treasure-house of knowledge and pleasure. 

The experiment for increasing vocabulary commenced at a 
time when pupils were acknowledging their need of words but 
shunning the dictionary as a bore. The plan was extremely 
simple: to give the class two or three new words with their defini- 
tions, each day, and to test the variety of words used at the begin- 
ning of the experiment and at the end, to see if there was any 
improvement. It would have been desirable to check results 
against a control group which had been given increased opportunity 
for reading but not the special word teaching. This was not 
feasible. 

In making the test, one thousand words of each pupil's writing 
were arranged alphabetically, omitting repeated words, and were 
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counted to ascertain the number of different words used in one 
thousand. It would be of greater statistical value, in future tests, 
to take several thousand, as one thousand might not be truly 
representative of the range of words used by the pupil. 

In order to get some idea how the number would compare with 
the vocabulary of an adult, the first thousand words in Irving's 
Abbotsford were counted in the same fashion, and it proved that 
he had used 445 different words. As compared with the pupil's 
highest count of 418, the difference did not seem as great as might 
have been expected, considering that Irving is known for the variety 
as well as the precision of his wording. The lowest count for 
the pupils was 355. 

In choosing the one thousand words from each pupil at the 
beginning and end of the experiment, an effort was made to have, 
each time, as nearly as possible, similar subject-matter in a repre- 
sentative range. A composition on some everyday topic was 
used in each case, together with one or two examination papers. 
The examination questions were in English, history, rural economics, 
and home economics. They did not require technical wording in 
the answers, but presented a variety of topics on which the pupils 
were to write, and called generously upon whatever resources in 
the mother-tongue they might possess. 

The words given to the pupils were as follows: 



anonymously 


niche 


novice 


intrigue 


autobiography 


luxuriant 


lineage 


profile 


romance 


luxurious 


visage 


anachronism 


exigencies 


contingency 


premature 


idyll 


democracy 


epaulet 


scenario 


ballad 


mercenary 


incur 


rendezvous 


reiterate 


unique 


liable 


narration 


affix 


environment 


conservation 


exposition 


fix 


aeroplane 


chronological 


colleague 


augment 


casualty 


reluctant 


derision 


momentous 


graphic 


mutinous 


bibliography 


bestial 


suspect 


ubiquity 


ecstasy 


craven 


mean 


rescind 


centripetal 


ambush 


deliberately 


retaliate 


mitre 


juvenile 


memorable 


degenerate 


transcend 


fluent 


plot 


antipathy 


supererogatory 


adapt 
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characteristic 


revile 


superfluous 


adopt 


retroactive 


archaic 


supernumerary 


immensity 


adequate 


impunity 


satiate 


inaugurate 


virile 


obsolete 


launder 


pun 


congenial 


digest 


laundry 


difluseness 


nice 


alliteration 


equitable 


censer 


colloquial 


wrought 


juxtaposition 


knight-errant 


intrinsic 


arrogance 


gazetteer 


guerdon 


precipitate 


amateur 


isolated 


irony 



Generally two words were given each day. They were usually 
chosen, at first, from an advance lesson in English. Then teachers 
of other classes began to suggest words with which they had 
found the pupils unacquainted, and these were sometimes used. 
An effort was made to present the words so effectively the first 
time that they would be remembered, and they were very rarely 
reviewed. Frequent review would be necessary if they were all to 
be added to the speaking vocabulary but the immediate need of the 
class was to be able to recognize them in reading and to set up an 
ideal of the desirability of a wide range of words to express their own 
thoughts. The words were given sometimes as they came up in 
the lesson, sometimes at the beginning of the period, the effort of 
the teacher being to have sufficient variety in the way they were 
introduced. 

The word aeroplane scarcely belongs in the vocabulary list. 
The pupils knew it, but with incorrect spelling and pronunciation. 
Nice, fix, and mean were unknown to them in their proper sense. 
They used laundry and suspicion as verbs and were not familiar 
with the correct verb forms. They were hazy about the meaning 
of luxurious and luxuriant, adapt and adopt. The other words 
seemed absolutely new to the majority and, in most cases, to all 
of the class, although it would seem inevitable that they should 
have met such words as narration and autobiography previously 
in their English classes. If so, they have not formed any permanent 
acquaintance with them. 

Soon the pupils began to say: "I heard a speaker use that 
word the other day." "I came across one of our words in a book." 
"I saw a word something like that one we had yesterday. I 
wondered if the meaning was the same." This may sound rather 
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childish for high-school Juniors and Seniors but they were children 
in this phase of their development. 

Now the class was asked to propose the words. Each pupil 
who heard an unfamiliar word used was to look it up in the diction- 
ary and report word and definition to the class. A French student 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, speaking to the school, compared 
the French farm- villages to the "isolated farms of America." 
The word isolated was brought to class the next day by one of the 
girls, and it was found that this word was not understood by any 
one in the class, even from its context. They were impressed by 
the fact that a foreigner had better command than they of their 
mother-tongue. The word adequate, used by a student-teacher, 
was also brought in and was new to all the group. 

After the experiment was well started, a pupil used one of 
these words in class and was commended. The others were advised 
to make an attempt to use the new words, even if they were not 
the sort they would need permanently in their speaking vocabu- 
laries. After that, these words appeared frequently in the oral and 
written work of the class. The pupils also became interested in 
suggesting other derivatives from the same stem as some word 
put on the blackboard, and those who had studied Latin began to 
recall a little forgotten lore and put it at the disposal of the class. 

In the group of ten, the results are as follows: 





First Count 


Second Count 


Result 




418 
407 
399 
394 
389 
388 
388 
372 
366 
3SS 


418 
38S 
453 
402 
426 
427 
394 
4IS 
388 
37i 


No gain 






Gain 54 
Gain 8 






Gain 37 
Gain 39 


6 




8 


Gain 43 












Average gain 






22.5 words 







The first pupil in this list was exceptional, as she had an excellent 
vocabulary to start with and did a great deal of reading during the 
first semester. The second, and the only one who indicates a loss, 
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was very chary of the spoken word but expressed herself more 
freely in writing. The loss seems unaccountable. The third, 
who, on the second count, has used eight more words than Irving 
in his thousand, was interested in the experiment. He was very 
slow to get started in reading, but now writes: "The study of 
English this year, I think, has yielded benefits that will be of more 
real, permanent value than any other one study." The first 
reason he gives for this opinion is as follows : "I have kept interested 
in reading the best literature and have developed the desire to read 
a great many of the literary masterpieces, when schoolwork, etc., 
are over and I can find the time." 

The other gains most likely represent a real gain in expression, 
and, allowing for all differences in the subject-matter, the mood 
of the pupils in writing, and anything else that might cause varia- 
tions, a definite percentage of increase in vocabulary would probably 
appear in any test used. 

The question now remains, how much of this increase is due 
to the learning of two or more words a day and how much to 
increased reading and association with people who read? The 
pupils themselves believe that a definite and direct benefit has 
been derived from the experiment. They also believe in a definite, 
indirect benefit derived from the sharpening of their attention in 
the matter of vocabulary which has led them to notice words 
related to those given to the class and to feel curious about words 
which were altogether strangers. Some of them have written as 
follows in answer to a question regarding the results of their year's 
school work in general, in which nothing was said concerning 
this experiment: 

Our word study has been an important part of our work in English. This 
enables us to carry on conversation with our schoolmates and other people. 
The words can be experimented upon in school and used in writing and talking 
throughout our lives. 

I have learned or taken into my vocabulary new words and meanings; 
also, my talking vocabulary is better than it was and I find it easier to get 
words to express my meaning. 

I think I have gained the most this year from English, because I have 
learned to express my thoughts better. 
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Teacher, as well as pupils, found evidence of an increased 
command of the vernacular which might be traced directly to this 
experiment. The word intrinsically used correctly in one pupil's 
final examination paper caused a moment's surprise until it was 
remembered that intrinsic was on our list. Unique was properly 
used, also, and was one of the words taught. 

A volunteer nurse, during an influenza epidemic, spent some 
hours for several consecutive days in a home where two little 
children and their parents were ill. When food had been given, 
medicine administered, and the patients were comfortably settled 
for naps, time hung heavily on the nurse's hands and she instinc- 
tively looked about for something to read. Her duties had taken 
her into every room in the house and she soon discovered that in 
this pleasant little home where two children were growing up, 
there was not a single book, magazine, or newspaper. Absolutely 
nothing to read could be found except the high-school diploma of 
the head of the family, which hung framed upon the wall! This 
was carefully perused with some wondering reflection about the 
school which had sent out a graduate who did not use books as 
his tools. 

From such homes, no doubt, pupils enter city as well as rural 
schools, and they are the wordless sort who must be taught their 
own language. In city schools, however, we are more likely to 
find children with a large store of words which they use vaguely 
and inaccurately or sometimes with no idea at all behind the 
symbol. Such an effort to increase vocabulary as has been 
described would be of some value to them in checking up their 
glibly used words and making sure of distinct, clear conceptions. 

The writer believes that it would be worth while to carry on 
an experiment of this kind for a short time, giving the words daily 
for not more than four or five weeks, toward the beginning of the 
year, with every English class in both rural and city high schools. 
That length of time would be sufficient to establish an interest in 
developing one's grasp of the vernacular. It is easy to impress 
some pupils strongly with the idea that it is a patriotic duty to 
know one's mother-tongue and use it correctly and the experi- 
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ment furnishes a definite, concrete thing to do in acquiring this 
knowledge. 

To get the best results, the pupils should make their own 
count of the number of different words they are using. In this 
way, they will become aware of their habits of repetition of certain 
words. They will also, undoubtedly, be impressed by the different 
classes of words required in different studies and will tend to have 
more interest and exercise more care in learning the necessary 
vocabulary of more or less technical words for each new school 
subject. They may also notice that different industries have their 
special vocabularies, as was shown in this test by certain words 
by a girl employed in the village store, which were not thought 
of by those who lived on farms. A new interest in and respect 
for their mother-tongue and for their own use of it may grow out 
of this experiment, and a few weeks of concentration upon it will 
probably establish this sufficiently so that their variety of words 
will continue to grow and will be consciously added to throughout 
the year. 



